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H. G. MITCHELL A MILL ON THE AUJEH 


THE CAMERA IN PALESTINE 
PROF. H. G. MITCHELL 


My first impulse to try my hand at photography came in the spring of 1gor. I had, it is true, 
already thought of the matter; for I was at the time preparing for a year in Palestine, and it 
had occurred to me that I ought to take a camera, but I really doubted my ability to handle one. 

My doubts were to some extent dispelled by a friend, who, as she was taking one of the 
picturesque views to be seen at the West End, made so clear to me the simplicity of her instru- 
ment — a 4x 5 kodak — that I at once went and bought one just like it. To make sure that 
I could use it I took four pictures, one of which proved so good that, in spite of a warning by 
the professional who developed it, to the effect that such success was very rare, I left home feel- 
ing that I had made a good investment. 

From these first four exposures I learned two things: first, that I must use a tripod when I 
could; and second, that I must always see that my instrument was focused according to directions. 
A little later, while taking a few pictures in France, I made a third discovery, viz., that almost 
everything has its picturesque side, if one will take the trouble to look for it. 
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H. G. MITCHELL 





AT THE GATE OF JERUSALEM— IN THE ARMENIAN MONASTERY 


The faithfulness with which I put into practice these lessons — the merest commonplaces, 
I suppose, to all the readers of the PHoto ERA — was abundantly rewarded. Yet I should 
probably not have secured so many interesting pictures of Palestine as I did, had the conditions 
in that country not favored me. 

In the first place, the climate was very propitious. The air was generally clear and transpar- 
ent. ‘There were weeks at a time when not a cloud appeared in the sky. Even in the rainy 
season there was hardly a day when the sun did not now and then burst forth brightly enough 
to permit instantaneous exposures, and that with stop No. 16. In May the light was so intense 
that it was necessary to use a still smaller aperture. The clearness of the air, of course, increased 
the range of my camera, and gave to distant objects, like the group of people about a slain sheep 
near the mill on the Aujeh, an unexpected distinctness. 

A second advantage arose from the peculiar character of the country and its people. Pales- 
tine, even in the southern part, where it is almost treeless, furnishes by reason of its ruggedness 
abundant material for pictures. Then, too, the people who inhabit it are remarkably picturesque. 
The poorest of them drape their scanty rags about them with such unconscious taste that they 
are always ready to be photographed; and when one gets a shot at a crowd, such as is often 
seen at the western entrance to Jerusalem, the result is sure to be interesting from an artistic 
standpoint. 

Pictures of the cities and villages of Palestine are abundant; but one can get, from the 
photographs sold in its shops or taken by the average visitor, no adequate idea of the attractions 
which Jerusalem, for instance, has for an artist. The reasons are that, as most visitors to the city 
are interested in the so-called ‘“‘holy places,” these are almost the only objects photographed, and 
that, as the amateurs are always in a hurry and the professionals have only a pecuniary interest 
in their work, the resulting pictures give but an imperfect impression of the objects which they 
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H. G. MITCHELL A STATUESQUE FIGURE — NO! NO! NO! 


are intended to represent. These objects, many of them, make fine pictures when taken from 
a different position, and there are a thousand others as picturesque as the most attractive among 
them. In the Armenian monastery, for example, there are pretty nooks and vistas, if one will 
take the trouble to look for them, and if one wiil set up one’s camera and wait, it will not be 
long before a handsome monk in his long robe and peaked hood will appear to give a touch of 
life to the picture. 

The Orientals generally are averse to being photographed. In the first place, as Moham- 
medans, they have no use for pictures. Even the girls can hardly be induced to take an interest 
in their own portraits. ‘Then, too, they connect the operation in some way with the “evil eye,” 
a constant source of anxiety to them. ‘The transient amateur, therefore, meets with frequent 
disappointment in his attempts to get attractive faces or figures. The people know so little, 
however, about such matters, that it is sometimes possible to obtain their pictures without their 
knowledge. That of the girl at the gate was taken while she was protesting that she would 
not allow herself to be photographed. 

Here, again, time and patience are important considerations. When I began, I could 
hardly hire those whom I wished to photograph to pose for me; but when it became known that 
I always rewarded those who obliged me, there was no lack of subjects. The peasant woman 
in the last picture followed me some distance, begging me to take her picture, before I saw how 
fine a figure she had or found a place where I could give her an appropriate background. When 
I was besieged by undesirable subjects, I got rid of them by an appeal to their sense of humor; 
I said to them, “I am looking for handsome people.” At this they would seem puzzled for a 
moment, then with a sheepish smile turn and leave me. 

I could have illustrated the points made with scores of pictures, but those reproduced will 
doubtless be sufficient to give the reader an idea what can be done with a camera in Palestine. 
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PRINTING IN GUM-BICHROMATE 
CHARLES S. TAYLOR 


Although the gum-bichromate, or, as it is more commonly called, gum print, is much talked 
about as a new pr nting process, it is in reality fifty years old. The principle of this process 
was first set forth by a Frenchman, Poitevin by name, in 1855. Pouncy read a paper before a 
London society in 1859, giving full directions for making prints by this method. In 1863 William 
Blair also published additional notes on it. But it was not until 1896 that the process was brought 
to general notice, when Maskell and Demachy exhibited some gum prints at the Paris salon. In 
1897 they published their book ‘“ Photo-Aquatint, or the Gum-Bichromate Process.” This 
was the beginning of its present popularity. 

The gum process has now become a favorite method for those amateurs who use photography 
as a means to an end, — that end, of course, a picture, — and who are not confined by prejudice 
or practice to one or two printing processes. Let me sum up the advantages of the gum 
print. First, splendid possibilities of showing the worker’s individuality; second, great freedom 
in altering the value of the print from that of the negative; third, broad effects of a softness not 
possible with other methods; fourth, unlimited range in tones and colors; fifth, great latitude in 
working; sixth, it is as cheap as the cheapest, the blue-print. 

Of course the gum print is not suitable for every class of subject, yet one must acknowledge 
that it certainly fills an uncommonly large field and answers many varied requirements. Gen- 
erally, it is used to express broad, sketchy effects, although portraits are well within its range. 
While it is not a process for reproducing minute detail, with certain subjects, plates, 
paper, and pigment, one can get all detail reasonably required or desired. The best negative 
is hardly known, I fear; but a plate underexposed with long development, giving what is called 
a “‘plucky” negative, is perhaps the best. A negative wherein most of its charm is in the half- 
tones, will be found the least desirable. 

Now to begin practical work: nearly all that is necessary is found in the dark room, and 
for the first experiments, thirty or forty cents will provide every essential. ‘They are, paper, 
one ounce of powdered gum arabic (or some mucilage), four ounces of a ten per cent solution of 
potassium bichromate, a few cents’ worth of lampblack, burnt umber, and chrome green, and 
a flat brush. Any paper can be used, a heavy weight linen bond answering nicely. A sizing 
is sometimes used, made of a five per cent solution of arrowroot. ‘This I do not find necessary, 
as the unsized print is in every way as satisfactory, saving considerable bother. 

After trying all of the available gums, I have found gum arabic to give the best satisfac- 
tion, or,if you prefer, good thick mucilage may be used. Although practicable to keep gum 
arabic in solution, I much prefer to use it fresh. As most gums are of a somewhat uncertain 
and unstable composition, only cold water should be used to dissolve them. 

The bichromates employed are either potassium bichromate or ammonium bichromate. 
The former is much cheaper and gives quite as good results. The salt should be made up to 
a ten per cent solution, filtered into a dark or covered bottle, and kept in a dark corner. 

In the matter of pigments used there is a wide choice. Those in general use, covering nearly 
every ordinary requirement, are lampblack, burnt sienna, burnt umber, Indian red, Venetian 
red, Van Dyke brown, and chrome green. Sepias and many beautiful shades may be made by 
mixing the above colors. If dry colors are used,— and I much prefer them,— they should 
be finely ground, free from dirt or grit. ‘Those used by house painters are good if finely ground. 
Winsor and Newton’s dry or moist water-colors are good and very convenient. The brush 
is a two-inch camel’s or badger hair, costing from twenty-five to seventy-five cents; those ob- 
tained at the paint shop are as good and much less expensive than those sold at art store prices. 
Other articles include a saucer and a board two feet square or more. 

The gum, bichromate, and pigment are all mixed together, or the bichromate applied first, 
then the gum and pigment. The first is much more convenient, and the latter is of no practical 
advantage. When gum arabic is used the finely powdered gum is put dry into the saucer, wet 
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MRS. M. S. GAINES CRAB APPLE BLOSSOMS 


with the bichromate solution, and rubbed into solution with the brush. When mixed the color 
is added, little by little, until the right shade is reached, testing upon a clean piece of paper. 

Apply the solution smoothly, first pinning the paper by the corners to the board. ‘Take alittle 
solution upon the brush— avoiding a too fully charged brush— and coat the paper quickly, letting 
the strokes overlap one another, and using an up-and-down stroke. Now with slightly less 
solution brush across the paper, which if quickly and carefully done, will produce an even coating, 
essential to make a first-class print. As the solution dries rapidly it is necessary to coat the paper 
quickly; not hurriedly, but quickly. The board is set up in the dark room to dry, and in forty 
or fifty minutes it will be ready to print. The paper keeps well for some time in the dark. 

Printing in sunlight with an ordinary negative should take about twenty-five minutes, de- 
pending upon the density of the negative and the color used. The lighter the pigment the less 
exposure is required. 

Development is nothing more than washing out the soluble gum with its pigment. First 
soak the print for a minute or two, face down in a tray of water. Then turn face up on a glass 
plate (a cleaned negative is just the thing) and gently pour water upon it. If the exposure was 
correct, development should be completed in five minutes. If development is slow, the print 
is underexposed, and the water may be poured with more force upon it, or some fine sand or saw- 
dust, mixed with the water, may be poured over the print. A stubborn print may often be 
hurried by soaking for an hour or more, and if this fails, soaking the print for a few minutes in 
hot water will hasten matters. 

When development is finished, there will be found quite a little yellow stain caused by the 
bichromate. This can be removed in a plain hypo bath, or in a five per cent solution of common 
alum, which I have found to be the better way. Let prints remain in the alum bath for ten 
minutes, then hang up to dry by the corners. If laid flat the alum is likely to spot the prints. 
No washing is required after the alum bath. 

Finished prints are easily marred, and I varnish all valuable ones with the following, which 
also adds a certain softness to the image: 1 part mastic varnish; 6 parts go per cent alcohol. 
This varnish should be applied with an atomizer. 

I must now leave the reader, confident that he will find this process a very fascinating 
method of photographic expression, and one that he will enjoy more and more, as he grows 
acquainted with the wonderful possibilities of this charming medium. 
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SPORTING PHOTOGRAPHY: STAG HUNTING IN ENGLAND 


H. M. LOMAS 


To thoroughly enjoy photography as a hobby, it is almost necessary to specialize and take up 
some especial branch of work. This at first sounds like a ponderous and solemn view of a pastime, 
you may say. Let me hasten to justify the statement by taking a case in point and asking you 
to accompany me in mind to the southwest of England, where is the tract of hill and dale moor- 
land, known as Exmoor Forest, over which still roam a goodly number of wild red deer, which 
are hunted by the Devon and Somerset staghounds. Our especial branch of photography may 
be called “sporting photography” ;“our outfit is a small folding camera in a leather case, slung by 
a shoulder strap, and hanging on the left side, where the left elbow will keep it steady, and where 
the right hand can quickly get at it. The lens must be one working at a large aperture, for some- 
thing of interest may happen in one of those deep valleys, where the oaks grow thick and tall, 
and where the light is dim. If you care for plates, then they must be in a “bag” changing box, 
and must fit firmly into their sheaths, so as not to rattle and cause dust; if you prefer roll film, 
as being lighter and more compact, be sure you use a good brand. 

It is a glorious September morning, and our horses are at the door, so let us sling on our 
cameras and be off, for we have a beautiful seven-mile ride to Cloutsham, where the meet will be. 
There are many carriages scurrying about the little town of Minehead, where we are staying, 
for it is the height of thé season, and the place is full of visitors, most of whom will get out 
by carriage, cycle, or horseback, to the meet this morning. After a few miles’ ride along the 
road, passing parties of pedestrians all going towards the meet, we get up on to the hills, over 
the first rise of Dunkery, with heather all around us, and drop down into the richly wooded 
valley below, then up a steep rise, and we are at the quaint old farmstead of Cloutsham. As 
it is half an hour yet till the meet, fixed, as usual, for eleven o’clock, we put our horses in an 
empty stable, and stroll around with the cameras. Carriage loads of people are arriving, with 
their luncheon baskets, for this field is a favorite picnic spot, and the surrounding country, hill 
upon hill, can be seen for miles, whilst away in the distance is the blue, shimmering Bristol 
Channel. ‘There must be a hundred riders here by now, and a hundred or more will soon arrive. 
The horses are of all sorts and conditions, from comic little shaggy ponies to magnificent thor- 
oughbred hunters, with here and there a sign of Arab blood. ‘The riders are as varied as their 
mounts; merry farmers discussing the chances of finding a good stag and telling one another 
anecdotes concerning the damage these fine creatures have done to their crops, or how Mr. 
So-and-so saw a stag with marvelous antlers three days ago, and “theyne heard say as how they 
be a goin’ to try for he to-day.”” Men from all parts of England are here, and men well known 
in many parts of the world, for this is a popular hunt with all sportsmen, this being the only 
part of England where the wild stag is hunted. Here come the hounds, with the huntsman 
and others dressed in their scarlet coats, and we are busy with our cameras. ‘Hounds, please!” 
is the cry, and off they go to the farm, where all, save about five couples, are left in a barn; these 
ten lucky ones are taken away to the woods where a good stag is known (or is hoped) to be. Let 
us get our horses, and ride up on the hill where we can hear the huntsman working the hounds. 
What is that, among those stunted bushes above the wood? Onlya hind, so the hounds are whipped 
off her. There goes something else over the distant sky line,—a young stag, perhaps three 
years old, from the size of his antlers,— then at last — yes, there he goes, a fine stag old Farmer 
Jones said he had seen, — and all is excitement. Away he goes toward the open moor. We 
have put a fresh spool in the camera; so now, seeing that it is all right, and that our girths and 
saddle are right, we canter round to where the stag broke covert, and find the huntsman changing 
to a fresh horse just brought to him, the five couple of hounds panting, and waiting around 
him. The master has galloped back to the farm, and soon comes up with all the other hounds, 
a string of a couple of hundred riders following him. After getting a few more pictures here, 
we quickly close the camera, and are away, galloping for all we are worth, up hill and down 
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H. M. LOMAS KENNELING THE PACK 


slippery and dangerous dale, sometimes along narrow hill tracks, going single file, at others 
going like a cavalry charge over the thick, deep heather. Here and there a horse without a rider 
— look out, that’s a bog!— two men in it already. Take care of these nasty pits in the heather, 
and the hidden stones and slippery rocks. The pace is telling, and the field is strewn about 
over a mile or two of country; don’t overtire your horse, and choose the easiest going. We are 
right away on the moor now, and for a few minutes hounds puzzle up and down a little stream, 
and cannot pick up the line, then hit it off, and we are away again. There is a call away to the 
right; somebody has viewed the stag. There he goes, down the slippery steep to Badgworthy 
Waters, the hounds gaining on him. Take care! Let’s get off and lead our horses, for the hill- 
side is very steep and all the tracks full of hurrying horses. Almost down, but not quite, old 
mare, over a nasty place. There, right below us, is the stag, standing at bay in the water, hounds 
around him, hen off again, then in a big pool he stops and defies them. Be quick, give me 
your horse to hold, and get some pictures as he lunges at the hounds, with the huntsman and 
whip stealing round behind to try to lasso him, before any hounds get killed. Look! there is 
a big man, well known for his pluck — he has left his horse. Surely not? Yes,as quick as thought 
he is round behind the stag, catches an antler from behind, then in rushes the huntsman, and 
they have got him, bend his antlers back, and secure him. A dangerous job it is to take a stag, 
for to hesitate is to be lost,— a cut with those feet or a stab with an antler would be, to say the 
least, very serious. As the trophies from the dead stag are being given away, and the late comers 
straggle in on tired horses, we get some more pictures, and as we jog home in the cool of the 
evening, after giving our horses a gruel at a village on the way, we congratulate ourselves on what 
we hope lies invisible within our cameras. This is only one sort of : port; there are many others 
which will give good and interesting subjects to the artist and sportsman with a camera. 

Let the hand camera accompany you in your favorite pleasures, and in this way “specialize,” 
and the pictures you will in time collect will be a source of pleasure to yourself, and made into 
slides will make an interesting lecture series, to exhibit to your friends. 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF PHOTOGRAPHY BRIEFLY STATED 





PHIL M. RILEY 


TuHrrD PAPER — EXPOSURE 


1. Latitude of Exposure. — Whether technical excellence 
or pictorial effect is desired, the exposure of the plate or film 
is the most important factor in the process of making photo- 
graphs, as the negative is the basis of all photographic work. 
Professional photographers, who work for the most part under 
conditions of considerable uniformity, acquire after long ex- 
perience a sort of intuitive judgment of what the correct exposure 
must be under the normal conditions they frequently meet 
with. Such men in writing on exposure usually give beginners 
to understand that it is learned only by experiment and dearly 
bought experience. While it is true that experience is a good 
teacher, it is also true that it is a hard master; and the length 
of the experimental period, during which the beginner is getting 
his experience, can be greatly reduced and made easier by a 
knowledge of the principles which govern the subject. In 
other words, the worker can bring to his aid a record of the 
experiments and experiences of others to guide and hasten him 
through his own experimental stage. After much careful 
study and experiment, it has been possible to tabulate the 
required exposures for nearly every kind of subject under 
almost all possible circumstances. Owing to the many varying 
conditions which must be taken into consideration, the ex- 
posures given in the tables accompanying this paper are approxi- 
mate and not exactly correct. But forthe fact that there is 
considerable latitude of exposure, there would not be as many 
good photographs as there are. Absolute accuracy of exposure 
is not necessary for the production of good results; but this 
fact should never serve as an excuse for careless and haphazard 
work. The ideal exposure should always be approached as 
nearly as possible, although a fair negative may be secured 
with any exposure between ? and 2 seconds, when the correct 
time should be 1 second. Very rapid plates do not give as 
great latitude as slower brands, especially if the object to be 
photographed or the light be bright. 

2. Exposure Factors.—A full understanding of the 
factors influencing exposure is necessary in order to work 
intelligently. These factors group themselves under four 
principal divisions, as follows: (1) The intensity of the light, 
which varies with the altitude of the sun, the time of the year, 
the time of day, and the condition of the atmosphere; (2) the 
nature of the subject, whether indoors or out, in sunlight or 
shadow, whether or not including movement, and depending 
also upon the distance and color; (3) the speed of the plates 
or films, depending upon the sensitiveness of the emulsion; 
(4) the diaphragm or stop. 

3. Intensity of Light. — The intensity of light varies with 
the altitude of the sun, the time of the year, the time of day, 
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Mar. 
Sept. 


1-60 | 


1-60 


1-50 | 


1-30 
1-15 
1-4 


Mar. 
Sept. 


1-15 
1-1 
1-1 


1 
1 
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Seashore views. 


bien de distant sea views. 





Hoor. 
A.M. P.M. 
ll 











se | 3g | ge | 
1-400 | 1-400 | 1-300 | 
1-400 | 1-400 | 1-300 | 
1-400 | 1-300 | 1-250 
1-300 | 1-250 | 1-200 
1-200 | 1-150 | 1-125 
1-100 | 1-80 | 1-60 | 
1-40 | 1-25 | 1-15 | 
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2 
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Landscapes with heavy foliage. 
Shipping about the docks. 


Feb. 
Oct. 


1-12 
1-10 


Mar. Feb. 
Sept. Oct. 
1-125 | 1-100 
1-125 1-80 
1-100 | 1-60 
1-60 | 1-50 
1-30 | 1-20 
1-8 | 
Mar. Feb. 
Sept. Oct. 
1-250 | 1-200 
1-250 | 1-150 
1-200 | 1-125 
1-125 | 1-100 | 
1-60 1-40 
1-15 | 











Red brick buildings 


Dec. 
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Yachts under 


Dec. 


1-50 
1-40 
1-20 

1-8 


Dec. 


1-100 


1-80 
1-40 
1-15 


Table I.—This table gives the exposures required by the different subjects mentioned 
for every hour of the day and every month of the year when taken in bright sunlight, using 
U.S. stop No. 8 or f. 11.3 with the fastest plates, such as are given in Class I of Table II, 
where the comparative speeds or classes will be found in the first vertical column. 
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and the condition of the atmosphere. Actual experience has shown that during the summer 
months the correct exposure for an average landscape in sunlight at midday, using U.S. stop 
No. 8 and a rapid plate, is 1-50 of a second. This furnishes a basis for further experiment, 
and from it has been compiled the whole system of tables. Exposure gradually increases until 
December, when it is four times that required in June, owing to the weakening of the light. 
Likewise, exposure must be longer early in the morning and late in the afternoon than it is at 
noon. Table I gives the exposures required by five different classes of views for every hour 
of the day and month of the year. The conditions of the atmosphere may be grouped under 
four headings, as follows: (1) intense sunlight; (2) sun obscured, but bright lighting; (3) sun 
obscured, dull; (4) heavy clouds, very dull. If intense sunlight requires 1 second exposure, a 
very dull day with heavy clouds will require four times 1 second. Table II shows these com- 
parative values in the first horizontal column. 

4. Nature of the Subject. — There is an old maxim, ‘“‘ Expose for the shadows and let the 
high lights take care of themselves.’ It is with a constant regard for this statement that all 
exposure tables are compiled. This will be readily seen in the examples which follow. The 
white side of a house in sunlight requires very short exposure, but a woman standing in front 
of it in the shadow of a trellis of vines necessitates giving a longer exposure. If it is not given, 
the result will be a black woman against a white house. A distant landscape, such as rolls 
away from the top of a hill, does not require so great an exposure as a landscape with dark foliage 
or a group of cattle in the foreground. 

A view called an “average landscape” is taken as a unit of comparison for all classes of 
photographs. In this class are included views having light foregrounds composed of a few 
shadows or small dark objects, buildings, persons, or animals at least thirty feet away, and also 
most street scenes. 

An “open landscape” includes views without foreground, light-colored objects, such as 
white buildings and monuments, and requires one half the exposure needed for an average 
landscape. 

Portraits outdoors, landscapes with heavy foliage, shipping about the docks, red_ brick 
buildings, and other red, yellow, and dark objects require double the exposure needed for an 
average landscape. 

Snow scenes, very distant landscapes, seashore views, heavy clouds and yachts under sail 
require one fourth the exposure needed for an average landscape. 

Sky, fleecy clouds, and very distant sea views require only one eighth the exposure needed 
for an average landscape. 

Interiors require from 500 to 5000 times the exposure needed for an average landscape, 
according to the exterior, as well as the interior, conditions. 

Table I gives the correct exposure, taking into consideration the nature of the subject as 
given above. 

5. Speed of Plate. — The best brands of plates may be divided into six speeds, according 
to their sensitiveness, and conveniently rated as shown in the first vertical column of Table II. 
Snap-shots and rapidly moving objects should be taken on plates listed in Class I. For subjects 
which do not demand such rapidity, the plates in Classes 14 and 14 will give much more latitude. 

6. Size of Stop.— The smaller the stop in the lens the less light passes through it, and 
the longer must be the exposure. Stops or diaphragms are usually, in America, numbered 
according to one of two systems which mean the same thing if correctly used. Table IV gives 
comparative exposures with different stops. It will be noticed that the exposure with any stop 
is double that of the next larger and one half that of the one smaller. Both methods of marking 
are used in the table so that there can be no mistake. Some shutter markings drop the decimals 
in the f system; thus, f. 11.3 is written f. 11. Nearly all American cameras now on the market 
employ the Uniform System numbers. If this is the system used on your camera, there will 
be no decimal numbers, and 11, 22, and 45 will not appear on your shutter. 
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Table II. — This table gives ratios which are to be used in Table III. The first vertical ) 
column gives the comparative speeds of different brands of plates. The first horizontal column ' 
gives the comparative exposures under different conditions of atmosphere. Numbers at the in- 
tersection of vertical and horizontal columns give a ratio taking into consideration both speed 
of plate and condition of atmosphere. | 


CONDITION OF . 
ATMOSPHERE. 





COMPARATIVE SPEEDS OF PLATES AND FILMS g |-% | . . 
a a 5 A” A |r - 





Seed’s S. 27, Cramer’s Crown and Trichromatic, Hammer’s Special Red | iq 
Label, Standard Imperial Portrait, Stanley’s S. 50, Eastman’s N. C. Film| 
and Kodoid Plate, Premo Film pack. (These films, although listed in this) 
class, are a trifle slower than the plates named above, and full exposure! 








must be given.) I 2 3 4 
Seed’s S. 26x, L. Orthochromatic, C. Orthochromatic, Non-halation and | 
Non-halation Orthochromatic, R. O. C. Plate, Eastman’s Extra Rapid, | i] 

New Record Extra Rapid, Ansco Film. 14 23 4 5 
Seed’s S. 26, New Record Orthochromatic. 14] 3 5 6 
| —- i 
Cramer’s Medium Isochromatic and Non-halation S$. C; Hammer’s Fast.| 2 4 6 8 i 
Seed’s S. 23, Cramer’s Anchor. | 24] 5 8 | 10 tl 
— pantidhnpnnpmeinanetmestntiontin — | — H 

Hammer’s Slow, Agfa Isola. 8 12; 16 











Cramer’s Slow Isochromatic. 
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Table III.— This table gives the exposure when the 
of the plate differ from the conditions named in Table I. 
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8 10 12 16 24 | 32 
1-50! 1-40] 1-30| 1-25 1-15| 1-12 
1-40/ 1-30| 1-25| 1-20 1-12) 1-10 
1-30} 1-25] 1-20| 1-15 1-10) 1-8 
1-25| 1-20] 1-15| 1-12 1-8] 1-6 
1-20 | 1-15| 1-12] 1-10; 1-6/ 1-5 
1-15| 1-12] 1-10; 1-8) 1-5| 1-4 
1-12 | 1-10| 1-8; 1-6 1-4 1-3 
1-10/ 1-8{/ 1-6] 1-5; 1-3| 25 

1-8} 16| 1-5] 1-4; 25| 1-2 
1-6} 1-5] 1-4] 1-3) 12/ 23 

-5| 4] 13] 35] 38] 

1-4 i-3s| 25 1-2; 45 1 

-s| 235; 123| 3 tte. 
2-5| 1-2} 3-5| 465/11-4 11-2 

12; 23] 45!) 1/1 1-2 2 
2-3) 56| 1/11-3 2/2 1-2 
4-5 1| 11-4] 1 1-2/2 1-2 3 

1] 1 1-3] 1 1-2| 2 3 4 
1-3| 1 1-2 ji oe 

1-2 2| 2 1-2| 3 1-2] 5 | 6 

2|2 1-2 3 | 4 6 | . 
2 1-2/3 1-2 4 5 8| 10 
3 4 5 6 10 12 
4 5 | 6 8 12 16 
6 | 7 8 12 16| 22 
8 | | | 32 
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7. The Stop to Use. — Four principal considerations influence the use of stops, and the 
different sizes must be used with constant reference to these considerations. They are the 
intensity of the light, the time in which the exposure must be made, the object to be photographed, 
and the style of picture to be made. The proper stop to use for wide landscape views is the 
largest which will give a clear picture at the edges of the plate. If a very small stop is used, 
the resulting picture will be flat, with little contrast, the objects all appearing to be on the same 
plane. Large stops render objects exactly as they appear to the eye with respect to distance, 
proportion, and lighting, and the quality of so doing is spoken of as aerial perspective. The 
turn of a little pasture brook, the corner of a picturesque old fence or stone wall covered with 
ivy,and other short views such as these, require a small stop to secure the detail which is usually 
the beauty of photographs representing very little distance. In my mind is the very vivid mental 
picture of one of the best short views I ever saw; giant willows were bending over a little stream, 
on the placid surface of which they cast dark reflections, while the bank was made interesting in 
the foreground by the detail of beautiful ferns and nodding grasses. The view in question 
was made on a Stanley plate at three o’clock in the afternoon by an exposure of one half second 
with stop No. 64. If a photograph is to be made of a distant town, it will require different 
treatment from the usual open landscape. A stop should be used which is sufficiently small 
to bring all the buildings which are at the edges of the plate into as sharp focus as those at the 
center. For portraits with the ordinary lens a medium stop is best; No. 8, or with a slower lens, 
No. 16, will be about right. Never focus too sharply, but leave the lens rather just enough out 
of perfect focus to soften the lines of the face. If portraits are to be made out of doors, use stop 
No. 4 or No. 8, or as large as will give a sufficiently clear picture with the lens focused on the 
figure instead of the landscape, which should appear as masses of light and shade that suggest, 
but do not actually picture, the scene. It will be wise to use a smaller stop for groups in order 
to bring all of the faces into the same focus. The best street views are usually made by very 
short exposures on extra rapid plates with stop No. 4 or No. 8. A small stop must be used 
to secure sharpness in photographing interiors, and stops No. 16, 32, and 64 will be found useful 
in this class of work. Stops No. 32 and 64 will not often be found too small unless the room 
is very long. If a figure is to be included in an interior view, a large stop should be used, pro- 
vided, of course, that the rapidity of the lens will warrant a short exposure without sacrificing 
definition. When marine pictures are to be made a small stop must be used to prevent over- 
exposure, owing to the intense light reflected from the water. Stop No. 16 is very much used 
for such views, but surf pictures often require No. 32 with 1-100 of a second exposure. Stop 
No. 128 is of use principally for time exposures out of doors in cloudy weather, and the time 
required will range from 1-5 second to 5 seconds, according to the light. The experiences of 
the best workers have shown that slow plates, preferably non-halation or orthochromatic, with 
as long an exposure as the trying conditions of light will permit, produce the best snow pictures. 
If the light is very brilliant, stop No. 64, or even No. 128, may at times be used; but the early 
morning and late afternoon, when the shadows are long, soft, and effective, are by far the best 
times for making such views, and stop No. 32 may be used with good effect under such conditions. 

8. Shadows. — Shade is as essential to pictorial effect as light, and therefore whenever it 
is possible the sun should be to the right or left of the camera and not directly back of it, as 
many suppose. The long shadows cast by objects early and late in the day are very effective, and 
more beautiful pictures can be taken during those hours than at noon, when the shadows are 
short and black. The proper exposure for shadows depends upon whether it is desired to repre- 
sent the object in shadow or to make a bright picture of it as it would appear in subdued light. 
If the former is the case, a short exposure will give the needed contrast; but if the latter, a long 
exposure will be required. During the summer objects in deep shadow need three or four times 
the exposure in sunlight, and in winter about double the exposure. An ordinary street view in 
which the shadows are thirty feet or more away will require no greater exposure than that of 
an average landscape. Should the shadows be nearer in such a view, give an exposure slightly 
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Table IV.— The exposures given in the preceding tables are for U. S. stop No. 8, or 
f. 11.3. This table gives the comparative exposures with other stops. 
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U.S. U.S. . 5; U. S. U.S. | U.S. U.S. U.S. U.3. o. Ss. U.S. U.S. | U.S. | wo. luv. S./U. S. 
2 4 8 16 32 64 128 256 .- | + 8 16 | 32 | 64 128 | 256 

F 5.6 F 8 'F 11.3 F 16 F 22.6 F 32 | F 45.2 F 64 F 5.6 F 8 F 11.3 F 16 | F 22.6| F 32 145.2 F 64 

— a ee -— . fT... 
1-1600 | 1-800 ] 1-400 ] 1-200 1-100) 1-50] 1-25] 1-12]} 1-20 1-10] 1-5] 25| 45\11-2) 3/ 6 
1-1200 | 1-600 } 1-300] 1-150 1-80) 1-40} 1-20] 1-10]] 1-15 i-8] 14] 1-2 1; 2] 4] 8 
1-1000 | 1-500 | 1-250] 1-125 1-60) 1-30] 1-15} 1-8]]/1-12 16] 13] 23/11-3)21-2) 5/10 
1-800 | 1-400 | 1-200] 1-100 1-50) 1-25] 1-12) 16]/1-10 1-5] 25] 45/112) 3] 6/13 
1-600 | 1-300} 1-150] 1-80 1-40) 1-20] 1-10] 1-5]/ 18 1-4] 12 1 2} 4] 8| 16 
1-500 | 1-250] 1-125] 1-60 1-30) 1-15} 1-8| 1-4]] 16 13] 3-5]11-4/21-2) 5/10) 19 
1-400 | 1-200] 1-100] 1-50 1-25) 1-12) 1-6] 1-3]} 16 1-3] 58]11-4;212) 5) 10) 20 
1-300 | 1-150] 1-80] 1-40 1-20, 1-10| 1-5) 25]/ 16 1-3] 23]11-3/212) 5| 11 | 22 
1-250 | 1-125] 1-60] 1-30 1-15) 1-8} 14| 12]] 15 38] 34/112 3} 6] 12| 24 
1-200 | 1-100} 1-50] 1-25 1-12) 1-6] 13] 23]/ 15 25] 45/112] 3 6| 13 | 26 
1-150} 1-80] 1-40] 1-20 1-10} 1-5| 25] 45]/ 15 25] 56 2|3 1-2 7| 13 | 27 
1-125| 1-60] 1-30] 1-15 1-8| 1-4) 12 ij} 1-4 12 1 2 4 8| 16 | 32 
1-100} 1-50] 1-25] 1-12 16/ 1-3! 23/114]/ 13 58]114]212 5}  10| 20 | 40 
1-80} 1-40] 1-20] 1-10 1-5) 25] 45/11-2}/ 13 23]11-3 3 6| 11| 22 | 43 
1-60; 1-30! 1-151 18 14) 12} 1 21] 38 34]1 1-2 3 6| 12| 24| 48 
1-50| 1-25] 1-12] 16 1-3| 283/11-3/212]] 12 1 2 4 8} 16| 32| 64 
1-40| 1-20] 1-10] 15 25] 465/112 3{| 5-8 1 1-4]2 1-2 5| 10} 20| 40 | 80 
1-30| 1-15] 1-8] 1-4) 1-2 1] 2 4]} 34.112 3 6| 12] 24| 48 | 96 
1-25| 1-12] 1-6] 1-3 23/1123|212 5 1134/3 1-2 7|  14/ = 28| 56 112 
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shorter than that required by the shadows, thus securing detail in the shadows and at the same 
time contrast between light and shade. The beauty of summer and winter landscapes is greatly 
increased by shadows; but views in late autumn are best without them, and the crispness of such 
pictures can be best secured by a full exposure and strong development. 

9. Explanation oj the Tables. — Most outdoor exposures are made in sunlight with U.S. 
stop No. 8 or f. 11.3 on a very rapid plate. Table I gives the correct exposures required by 
five different classes of subjects under these conditions. Its use can be best illustrated by sup- 
posing an average landscape to be taken at 10 A.M. in July. The month is at the top of each 
section of the table and the hour is at the left-hand side. Find these columns, and where they 
intersect will be seen 1-50, which means that 1-50 second is the correct exposure. 

Should the condition of the atmosphere or the speed of the plate be different from the con- 
ditions named in Table I, reference must be made to Table II, which gives ratios to be used in 
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Table III. The condition of the atmosphere will be found in one of the vertical columns and 
the plate to be used in one of the horizontal columns, and where the two intersect will be given 
the ratio to be used in Table ITI, as described hereafter. Thus, if one of Cramer’s Anchor plates 
is to be used on a very dull day when the sun is obscured by heavy clouds, the exposure will be 
ten times that required in intense sunlight with a very rapid plate. 

Remembering that the exposure for the view in question was 1-50 second, and that the 
ratio in Table II was 10, find 1-50 in the first vertical column of Table III and 10 in the 
upper horizontal row; where the two intersect will be found 1-5, which means that the correct 
exposure is I—5 second. 

Should it be deemed advisable to use a different stop than U.S. No. 8, such as No. 32, for 
instance, Table IV gives the exposures with different stops. ‘Thus, in the column headed No. 8 
or f. 11.3, find 1-5, and two spaces to the right is seen 4—5, in the column headed No. 32 or f. 22.6. 
Four fifths of a second is therefore the correct exposure, taking into consideration all the conditions. 

10. Using the Tables. — The worker will find in some cases that his shutter will not pro- 
duce the required speed; but all tables contain this defect if they are accurate, or even approxi- 
mately so. Give the nearest shutter speed if it is approximately the same. Should it be too 
short, enlarge the diaphragm a little, or, where the construction of the shutter allows it, move 
the disk or arrow to a point between two speeds. If the nearest shutter speed is too long, use 
a smaller stop, always getting the exposure as nearly correct as possible. A common fault of 
the beginner is underexposure. Always give a full, rather than a short, exposure. Overexposure 
can usually be modified, and that subject will be taken up later in this series of papers; but under- 
exposure cannot be so easily remedied, and will seldom produce a satisfactory negative. The 
more contrast there is in a subject the more it may be overexposed. 

The photographer should as soon as possible try to free himself from the necessity of con- 
stantly using tables for anything except unusual conditions. If U.S. stop No. 8 is always taken 
as a standard, and all exposures and comparisons are calculated with that in mind, it is then very 
easy to find the exposure required by another stop. Always think of all exposures with the same 
stop, and you will soon know the value of every light, so that the subject of exposure will no 
longer seem a mountain in your path, as it did at the outset. 
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PORTRAIT LIGHTING AT A WINDOW 
FELIX RAYMER 


In this series of articles it is my intention to take the reader through the process of making 
at a window such pictures as the professional operator makes every day under his skylight. 
It has been said hundreds of times that it is impossible to get the same soft, delicate results at 
a window that the large light of the professional gives. In recent years, however, there has 
been such a demand from the people for work made in their homes that there are many studios 
in the cities which employ operators for the very purpose of waiting on such customers in their 
houses. This, of course, necessitates the understanding, by the operator, of the principles of 
lighting, and, when he has mastered them, he is competent to make equally good work under 
any style or size of light. Several years ago we had some of this work to do in the studio where 
I was operator, and I propose to take the reader into the work by easy stages, giving him each 
step to be taken as it comes up in the work. If these steps are followed as given, and with the 
system they are intended; to induce in the work, there will be very little trouble in becoming 
familiar with the process in a short time. 

First: Every photographer, intending to go to some private house for the purpose of making 
a negative, should provide himself with two of the folding backgrounds that have recently been 
placed on the market, which are very reasonable in price and can be procured from any stock | 
dealer. One should be black and the other white. This will give any effect desired, from a full id 
white to a full black; although I will say just here that it is an exceedingly rare thing for me to iH 
desire a perfectly white or perfectly black background. Different shades can be obtained by ve 
facing either the white or black toward, or away from, the light. The more nearly it faces the tf 
light, the lighter it will appear in tone. Another accessory will be a piece of white cheese-cloth, 4 
about three feet wide and four feet long. The rest of the accessories can be found in most | 
houses, so these will be all that is needed, except, of course, the camera and working tools. l 

Second: On most windows there is a shade fastened at the top of the casing. - This shade 
is arranged to draw down from the top to the bottom, on a spring roller. To make it an easy 
matter to control your light, and get it exactly as wanted, it will be a good plan to change this 
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shade from the top, and place it at the bottom of the window, so that it can be drawn up to 
the top. This makes it possible to change the light the smallest fraction of an inch, if such a 
thing is necessary, as it often is where one is working in such close quarters. If one does not care 
to go to the trouble of taking off the curtain or shade and reversing it,one may hang a quilt or 
opaque cloth of some kind across the lower sash of the window, which can be arranged to answer 
the purpose. 

Third: Cover the lower part of the window as high as the head of the subject, it matters 
not how high that may be. Never, in making portraits, should the light fall on the sitter from 
a point lower than the top of the head. If the sitter is standing and a full or three-quarter 
figure is to be made, the lower part of the window will have to be covered to a higher point 
than would be the case if a bust sitting is to be made. There are times when the light will 
be covered to a point above the sitter’s head, but it should never come in lower. In working at 
a window I have never had more top light than I needed. So, for that reason, I have not 
found it necessary to have a curtain pulled from the top. 

Fourth: Pose your sitter the same distance from the light as the light measures in width. 
If it is a window five feet wide, the sitter should be five feet from it. If it is four feet wide, pose 
him four feet away, and so on. To secure the effect of lighting shown in our illustration, which 
is known to the professional worker as the “Rembrandt effect,’”’ let the sitter face directly 
toward the light, so that it will fall full in his face. 

Fifth: Now have the sitter begin to turn away from the light very slowly, and when 
the point is reached where the light on the shadow ear has just left it, there is where 
to stop. Now, this light on the shadow ear is of the utmost importance to correct lighting 
from any source. Never in making portraits do we want a light striking both sides of the 
face. If there is a light on the shadow ear, it will give the effect of having had two sources 
of light—one on the light side and a much smaller one on the shadow side which fell only on the 
ear. This would cause an exaggeration of the ear by concentrating the light on it, and accen- 
tuating that part of the head which should be subordinated. It is through the use of shadow, 
which is of as much importance as light, that we secure subordination, or a reduction of im- 
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portance in certain portions of our lighting. Through the use of light and the concentration 
of it we secure accentuation, or the emphasis of certain portions of the lighting. 

Sixth: When the point has been reached where the light has just left the shadow ear, let 
the model sit perfectly still for a few moments, and then study the effect of the lighting. Let him 
look at an object directly in front of him, so that the eyes may be seen in the correct position; 
and then see if there is a very small spark of light in each of them: This is what the profes- 
sional man calls the “catch light,” and it is necessary to the life of the eye. Without it there 
would be no way of telling the color of the eye, whether light or dark. If there is not enough 
light in the eye to get this, the operator knows that it is from a lack of side light. That is, the 
shade covering the lower portion of the window has been raised too high, so that the light cannot 
get into the eye under the brow. In the case of deep-set eyes this shade will have to be much 
lower than would be the case if the eyes were more prominent. The same is true of a portrait 
of a model wearing a hat. The shade must be lowered so that the light can get in under it. 

Seventh: Look at the shadow that is cast from the nose. It will extend away from 
the nose on the shadow cheek. The correct direction for this shadow should be toward the 
corner of the mouth, on the shadow side of the face. If it runs out farther on the face and past 
the corner of the mouth, it is an indication of too low a light. The shade on the lower portion of 
the window must be raised until it takes the right direction. If it runs directly downward from 
the nose, and covers the center of the lip, it is caused by too much light from the top. In that case 
move the subject farther from the light until it takes the right direction. Remember that the right 
direction is toward the corner of the mouth. It need not be long enough to reach the mouth, 
but must extend in that direction, if the best work is wanted. 
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KATHERINE BINGHAM LE PRINTEMPS 

Eighth: Now decide the strength of the light, whether it is to be strong with deep shadows, 
or soft with transparent, silky shadows. Either class of work is correct; one operator will like 
the first and another will prefer the latter. Look at the high lights first, and examine them 
carefully. The highest, as can be seen by referring to the portrait accompanying this article, 
will be on the forehead, toward the light. This high light should not be so bright that the flesh 
tints cannot be seen through it. Our high lights should never be so white that they will print 
as white paper. If the highest light does not show the flesh tints all through it, the piece of 
white cheese-cloth, mentioned above, should be hung over the window, letting the light fall 
through it on the sitter. This will act in the same way as ground glass does in the professional’s 
studio, and cause a diffusion of the light, making the high lights softer, and bringing them down 
to a harmony with the shadows. 

Ninth: Now look into the shadows. The deepest shadow on the face will be just under 
the ear on the shadow side of the head. If you cannot see the detail or flesh tints in it, the shadow 
is too deep. Take a white card about eighteen by twenty inches, and when ready for the ex- 
posure hold this in one hand while making the exposure with the other, and throw just enough 
reflected light on the deep shadow to bring out the flesh tints. 

Tenth: To secure the effect shown in our illustration, the camera should_be stationed just 
twice as far from the light as the subject. This will bring the camera on the shadow side and 
will show a greater portion of the face in shadow than in light. This being so, the exposure 
will be longer than would be the case if we were on the light side of the figure. In my last 
article to this journal I considered what is known to operators as ‘“‘plain lighting.”’ In this the 
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camera was nearer the light than the sitter was, so that it will be well for the reader to carefully 
read each article, and follow instructions in steps as given. In that way it will be easier to 
keep the different effects separated. Do not trust to memory, for it is the most treacherous 
thing imaginable. 

Eleventh: Now place the ground, and note carefully how it harmonizes with the effect 
of the lighting. If it is turned too much toward the window, it may appear too light to har- 
monize with the effect of the light. Turn it farther from the light and a lower key will be 
secured. If it is too dark, it can be turned farther toward the light, and a better effect secured. 
Do not have the ground and face in too great a contrast. If this is done, it will often cause the 
outline of the figure to detract from the more important parts. 

Twelfth: In exposing be sure to do it so that all of the detail will be secured in the shadows. 
If they are undertimed, there can be but one result, harshness. Give full time. It will make 
the whole effect of light and shade softer and more delicate, and thus do away with the feeling 
that as -good work cannot be made at a window as under a skylight. 
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We have received so many requests to resume publication 
of this department in the form of a criticism of the pictures 
rather, than an enumeration of the technical data that we 
shall in future endeavor to give in each number some of our 
reasons for selecting pictures. We shall try to make the 
criticisms constructive and helpful, but not exhaustive. 

Frontispiece: A Portrait, by W. Weimar. — This is an excellent example of the modern 
German school of portraiture which excels in work on a large scale and treatment in masses. 
The composition is original and perhaps a little striking, but the very limitation of the picture 
space draws the attention more strongly to the features. The modeling is beautifully soft and 
the textures are admirably rendered. Retouching, if employed, has been very judiciously used. 
The one weak point is the strong high light in the hair. By putting the finger over this spot, 
the picture will be seen to be very much stronger. 

Pictures of Palestine, by H. G. Mitchell. — The illustrations in the Palestine article are 
particularly noticeable for their simplicity of treatment. In every case the author has made 
some one object the center of interest and, as far as possible in street scenes, avoided the usual 
distracting surroundings which so often make travel pictures uninteresting to the casual observer. 
In the gate picture he has included the interesting groups of people gathered in the streets; but 
in spite of all the strong contrasts, unavoidable with the variegated colors of the costumes, the 
eye finally reaches the strong masonry mass of the city gate. ‘The Mill on the Aujeh” is one 
of the few pictures of a desert landscape with palms which has artistic value. 

Stag and Hounds, by H. M. Lomas. — These illustrations were evidently not intended to 
be studies in composition, but show in nearly every instance a well-balanced picture with figures 
well placed. They illustrate what a small hand camera can do when used by a man who con- 
sciously or unconsciously understands composition and balance. 

Evening Quiet, by S. D. Pine. — This picture is technically good. It is one of those views 
of home life which are so easily obtained and may be of great value in many ways. It is not 
a flash-light picture, but an exposure of about five minutes in a well-lighted room. There are 
some weak points, such as the strong black line coming above the man’s head. The reflection 
of the lamp in the doors of the bookcase makes distracting spots, which might have been avoided. 
Lay a piece of paper on the left side of the print, covering the reflection, and see if it is not 
better in some ways; the sacrificing, however, of the table and books would be unfortunate. 














Midsummer, by J. W. Schuler. — This quiet and 
restful scene is fairly well balanced. The composition 
is also simple. The interest in the picture begins at 
the lower left-hand corner and continues along the 
brook. The cow, which adds a secondary interest, is 
a trifle too large. Possibly it would have been better 
had the cow been farther back. The atmospheric 
rendering is truthful and the scale of values well 
chosen. 

Horses Drinking, by Carle E. Semon. — The point 
of interest in this picture is, of course, the horses. 
The line of balance runs diagonally across the print | 
from the lower left-hand corner to the upper right, 
the tree in the background following the same general 
direction, which is fortunate. The horses, as placed, 
are practically crossing the picture diagonally from 
left to right, the opposite general direction from that 
of the brook. The strong spots in the -print are the 
horses, their light color being the highest note. They 
seem to be rather too near the center. Trimming the 
lower and right sides would not remedy this. It would 
be better to add considerably more space at the top 
and left. 

Beeches, by Theodore Eitel. — This illustrates a 
very simple grouping and is especially interesting as an 
example of pleasing parallel composition. ‘There is a 
quiet harmony in the vertical lines and spaces. The 
tree in the foreground gives an accent to the whole 
picture. This simple line idea has been used repeatedly 
by artists and designers and can be found in Whistler’s 
works and Puvis de Chavannes’ wall decorations. 

Sand Dunes in Winter, by Mrs. E. E. Trumbull. — 
The strong lines in this picture are the horizontal ones 
which cross from left to right; a repetition again of 
simple lines, — the shadows in the snow in the fore- 
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and again by the shrubbery and clouds. 
Durham Cathedral, by Wendell G. Corthell. — The 
reproduction does not do the original full justice. It is 
full of atmosphere and mystery. The strong lines of the trees in the foreground make an 
admirable frame-work, showing in the vista the beautiful, majestic church through the haze. 

My Sister, by Oscar de Teffe.— This portrait is by an amateur and shows the side lighting 
which is well suited to the young woman. ‘There is no question here where the interest lies, — 
the eye at once reaches the features and continues in a pleasing curve to the feather on the hat, 
to start again in a sort of circular motion back to the face. 

Le Printemps, by Katherine Bingham. — The original of this is full of sunshine. It is a 
very successful rendering of a tree in full blossom against the sky, — one of the most difficult 
things which an amateur attempts and one which almost every amateur has tried unsuccessfully. 

Landscape, by Fedora E. D. Brown. — This, in the opinion of the maker, is a successful 
attemptat rendering the play of light and shade in the sand dunes, all of the masses being so ren- 
dered as to draw the attention to the spot of light on the right side at the foot of the trees. As 
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is inevitable in any such attempt, the result is somewhat spotty, but the reproduction does not do 
justice to the original, which is a fine gum print. 

Babbie, by Misses W. and G. Parrish.— This print is good in composition, but would be 
improved by sharper definition, especially as it is intended as a book illustration. 

Historical Photographs. — Historical prints are largely records, and it is not always possible 
to have them well-balanced or good in composition. We are fortunate in that all three of the 
prints used this month show excellent arrangement as to line. ‘‘ Washington’s Headquarters at 
White Plains”’ is well placed in the space it occupies. ‘‘ Battle Lawn” is particularly pleasing, with 
a soft rendering of lights and shades, and beautiful qualities in the sky and reflections in the 
water. The “San Luis Rey Mission” is taken froma good point of view and is well composed. 


Flower Studies. — These show the application of photography to page illustration and are 
treated in as simple a manner as possible. 
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TRUTH IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


The recent establishment in Boston of a pretentious photographic studio, devoted ex- 
clusively to commercial photography, is not calculated to advance the high artistic standard 
which we enjoy, thanks to a group of men imbued with the nobility and dignity of our art. 
After examining critically the large and brilliant array of portraits of fashionably gowned women 
displayed in the spacious vestibule of the new studio, we reflected seriously upon the slender 
encouragement given to art by those who have not only the material means, but culture, taste and 
refinement. We were mystified in beholding portraits which express absolutely no trace of 
the fine traits of character, which many of the originals must possess,—faces which are, 
to all intents and purposes, mere blanks. The bloom of youth is visible on nearly every face, 
marvelously perfect are the complexions and wonderfully regular the features. Gray-haired 
women look as youthful as the society buds in the same collection, neither is the difference 
in age between mother and daughter distinguishable. The photographic elixir of life has been 
evenly distributed among the numerous representatives of physical perfection. Fortunately 
for the good sense of the women of Boston, these dazzling portraits represent dames of other 
communities. But we were concerned principally with the idea of truth in photography. The 
fact that none of these elegantly finished portraits tells the truth, brings up the question as to 
what purpose is served by this mode of deception. What satisfaction is enjoyed by a person who 
distributes among her friends a likeness of herself, which depicts her either twenty years younger 
than she really is, or as an entirely different person? Surely the recipient of such a counterfeit 
presentment is endowed with sufficient common sense to appreciate the obvious discrepancy 
between the picture and the original. One cannot, somehow, repress a feeling of pity for persons 
who are weak enough to commit the folly of causing to be produced and distributed among 
their friends photographs of themselves, in which every trace of character and expression has 
been carefully removed. The photographer simply carries out their wishes. He cares more 
for pecuniary gain than for a place among men who are honored for legitimate contributions to art. 
We incline to the opinion that both sides are responsible. The photographer here is a mere 
artisan. As to the skill and taste he may display in this class of work, he cannot be said to be 
superior to any of the numerous modest and unknown workmen of Tiffany, the silversmith. 

But truth, some one will contend, should be beautiful and not ugly, which remark might, 
in a: way, justify the habit of the commercial photographer of obliterating personal defects. 
Is not, he argues, “Truth,” as interpreted by Lefebvre and Cordonnier at the Luxembourg Mu- 
seum, the highest and noblest type of female loveliness? Ah, but that superb figure, painted 
by the French artist, is intended to symbolize great moral principle, and the mirror, which 
she holds aloft with her right hand, is significant of this idea. ‘The sculptor Cordonnier embodied 
his conception of fundamental law — truth — in pure, white marble. The truth we are dealing 
with, although less important, relates to the representation of things or objects as we see them. 
Photography affords us the means of depicting, with unerring accuracy, scenes in nature, 
as well as the human face, with their various characteristics of form, structure and expression. 
Not every photographer, equipped, though he may be, with the most perfect apparatus, is equal 
to such a task, but it can be done and it is being done. Of Napoleon there exist over one hundred 
different portraits in varying forms of painting and engraving, and yet no two are alike. Which 
of them is the most truthful representation of this great man? ‘The responsibility, to secure to 
mankind and posterity a faithful and characteristic portrait of any great man or woman, devolves 
as much upon the photographer as upon the painter or sculptor, except that to photography is 
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conceded an obvious, enviable advantage over the brush and the chisel. How much power, 
therefore, is within the grasp of the capable and sympathetic photographer disposed to record 
the truth! To the success of the ideal portrait the sitter can contribute much, viz.: an intelligent 
and sympathetic cooperation with the artist. However, many a felicitous portrait has been 
secured without the knowledge of the person to be delineated, the artist often making his sketch 
surreptitiously. How much more in this respect the photographer can achieve, is well known. 

Friends of Franz Liszt are fond of relating the great musician’s objection to being portrayed 
without the numerous, large warts which formed a striking feature of his otherwise handsome 
face. ‘“‘Paint every one,” he used to say, “I am proud of them all.’”’ Among the photographic 
portraits, which Liszt regarded as among the best ever taken of him, are those by Nadar of 
Paris. That photographer was strictly enjoined not to meddle with those precious warts. ‘‘ With- 
out them,’’ remarked the distinguished pianist and composer, “the photographers do not represent 
me, but some one else, I do not know whom.” There are, of course, numerous other instances, 
- where persons of genius, devoid of false pride and senseless material vanity, have frowned 
upon attempts by artists, whether painters or photographers, to improve upon their actual 
appearance. As bad drawing, false perspective and other technical defects in painting are 
not to be tolerated, so should linear exaggeration, false foreshortening and other violations 
of the principles of design be carefully avoided by the photographer. It is not well to permit 
the camera to imitate certain daring feats of the painter, whose pencil is a more flexible instrument 
than the lens. Certain positions of the human body, notably the tilted or inclined attitude of 
the face, are counted among the most difficult problems presented to the artist and are rarely 
rendered with success by the camera. A lens of proper construction and suitable focal length, 
and great skill in distributing the light are prime essentials in producing a madonna @ Ja Guido 
Reni. The lack of sufficient working-room or a lens of inadequate focal length is no excuse 
whatever, and the perpetrator of a portrait with hands or limbs of abnormal size or with 
unnaturally protruding features deserves to be soundly rebuked. 


All use a lens whose focal length 
Shall tally with your mental strength! 


Consistency is truly a jewel, and the camerist should know better than to impart to a modest 
person of private life the attitude and expression of a professional actor, or represent a scrupu- 
lously honest man as a swindler. An individual of great intellectual force should be portrayed 
as such, and not with a stupid, inane expression. A jovial, merry fellow should be depicted 
with a look of contentment and cheer rather than one of depression and gloom. 

Let the photographer become a close observer, more of a student than he has ever been, 
and, while delighting in the study of the painter’s and sculptor’s art, let him not neglect the 
charming, instructive literary productions of Hamerton, Ruskin, Kugler, Van Dyke and other 
respected authorities on art. 


THE PRACTICAL PHOTOGRAPHER 


With the March number, entitled “Pictorial Composition,” this periodical completes its first 
year. It is a lusty stripling, and already a vigorous growth has made itself evident. The cir- 
culation is rapidly increasing, and the early numbers are nearly out of print. Number 1 is so 
nearly exhausted that we shall advance the price to 50 cents on April 1, and fill only orders 
for single copies after that date. We shall not reprint the number, and request our readers 
who wish to complete their sets to make early application. 

The March number is one of the most useful thus far published, and. will give valuable 
instruction to all who desire to make artistic prints. The numbers which we have in prepara- 
tion for the second volume are to be in no way inferior to those already published. The April 
number will deal with ‘Animal Photography” and will cover thoroughly this subject in all its 
phases. It is an admirable help for the naturalist and all who love life of any kind. 
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OUR TRIPS TO EUROPE 


We want our readers to realize the fact that we have arranged for two skilled photographers 
and_ experienced travelers to go to Europe this summer for their especial benefit. We have so 
arranged the routes of these gentlemen that they will visit the most interesting scenery and places 
of Europe, and we have thus made it possible for any reader of the PHoto ERA to see Europe 
under skilled leadership, with entire avoidance of most of the ordinary hardships of travel, at 
a very moderate cost. We further offer to purchase photographs made on the trip at a very 
liberal price, so that a good photographer may be able to earn a fair share of his expenses. 

If you have any ambition to visit Europe, this is your opportunity. The details of our 
business are increasing so rapidly with our growing circulation and our new periodicals, that it 
is doubtful it our editors will be able to get away another summer. Therefore seize this oppor- 
tunity and go. Get your friends to go with you, or, if you are married, take your wife. You 
will come back with more health and more patriotism than you take with you. 


COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY 


A lively revival of interest in color photography is evident in many quarters, and the air is full 
of stories of the wonderful results obtained by this or that process, including those of Koenig, 
Lumiére, Sczepanik, Slavik, Miethe, Perscheid, Neuhauss, Worel, South, and others. The 
Slavik-Multico process, an account of which we gave our readers last September, is about to be 
placed before the American public, and will doubtless receive its due measure of success. We 
shall endeavor to keep our readers fully informed of all real advances in this line, as fast as they 
are made public in practical form. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITIONS AND COMPETITIONS 
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THE ROUND ROBIN GUILD 








Conducted by Elizabeth Flint Wade. Specially designed for the amateur photographer and the beginner. 
Membership may be obtained by sending name and address to the PHoto ERA. 








THEODORE C. WALKER 


“The maiden Spring upon the plain, 
Comes in a sunlit fall of rain.” 


sings the poet, but we, looking out over the snow- 
clad fields, believe that the poet drew strongly upon 
his imagination, for does not our 


*€ Maiden Spring upon the hill, 
Come in a blast both fierce and chill’’ ? 


She whistles her way through the leafless woods 
and the barren fields so boisterously that we are 
fain to think her a coworker with winter, rather 
than a harbinger of summer. Yet, if we wander 
forth where her feet have trod, we shall find the 
arbutus with the flush like the early sunrise on its 
petals, already setting its starry blossoms along 
its rough stems. Even the crocuses are blinking 
their eyes, and as soon as their snow blanket is 
thrown off will surprise us by popping up and 
making their very prettiest spring bows. 

Yes, the time of the singing of birds will soon be 
here, and amateurs whose cameras have lain idle 
during the winter are already planning pleasant 
wanderings with these cheerful companions. 

As we turn our faces summer-ward, should we 
not give one backward glance to see if there is not 
something left undone which we surely meant to 
accomplish while winter held sway ? 

How about the negatives which we were going 
to sort, and catalogue, and file? Are the films 
which we stored in books, planning to put them 





BATTLE LAWN, CONCORD 


in convenient shape for use, still waiting our tardy 
attention? If so, why not utilize some of these 
stormy March days or evenings in getting our old 
material in order before we add to our photographic 
burdens by bringing in more? 

The manner in which I store my films may be 
of interest, and better still, of help to the amateur 
who is wrestling with the problem of how to so 
arrange his films that he may find any special 
negative when needed. The way in which I file 
and store my films makes it possible to find any 
negative with very little trouble and put it away 
again with less. Listen! 


CASES FOR STORING AND FILING FILMS 


Waite films are in many ways more convenient 
than plates, especially for traveling and camera 
sketching excursions, they have one drawback, — 
they are not so conveniently filed or sorted. A 
glass negative is slipped into a manilla envelope, 
numbered, labeled, and placed in a pigeon-hole 
or a box, but the flexible nature of the film makes 
it necessary that the receptacle for it must be of 
a heavier nature than the manilla paper used for 
the glass. 

There are a large number of articles on the 
market for storing and filing films, but having 
tried many I have gone back to the little device 
invented by myself, finding it at once the handiest 
and simplest of any I have ever used. 
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The material is manilla tag board, a trifle heavier 
than postal card stock, and the cost for one hundred 
cases will not exceed seventy-five cents. Each 
case holds five films, thus making a storing capacity 
for five hundred films at a nominal cost. 

The boards are cut in six sizes,— the price named 
including the cutting. The largest size is 6 x 63; 
the next size, 6 x 6; the next 6 x 54; the next 6x 5; 
the next 6 x 44, and the last 6x4. The six pieces 
make one case and are arranged in graduating 
sizes, the left-hand side and bottom of the case 
being bound with passe-partout binding, and a 
triangle cut in the center of each card for con- 
venience in slipping the films in and out. The 
illustration shows the completed case filled with 
films. 

One accomplishes a great deal more by working 
in a systematic manner, and moreover the hand 
acquires deftness by doing the same thing over and 
over, and there is a certain routine in the making 
of these cases which not only simplifies the work, 
but hastens it very materially. 

First cut the passe-partout binding into strips, 
half being 64 inches in length, and half 6 inches 
in length. Fold these lengthwise through the 
middle, the gummed side in, keeping the two sizes 
separate. Next, arrange the cards in piles, each 
size by itself, and place them in rows, beginning 
with the smallest and ending with the largest. 
Now take up one of the largest size, then the next, 
and so on until you have one of each size. Lay 
the pile on the table and make up another set, 
laying it on the first with the cards in the opposite 
direction. Separate all the cards into sets in this 
manner, laying them in alternate directions to 
facilitate picking them up for binding. 

Take up a set of the cards, tap lightly on the 
table to get the edge even, and clasp a paper clip 
over the right-hand edge. The next step is the 
cutting out of the triangles, the one on the smallest 
card being cut first and the succeeding ones in 
order, the first cut serving as a guide to all the rest. 
One of the longer strips of binding is moistened, 
using a soft brush and wetting the paper by one 
sweep of the brush from top to bottom of the strip. 
The widest part is on the face of the case, so lay 
the binding with the fold coming to the edge of 
the upper cards, rub it down, and turn the rest 
of the strip over on the reverse side. Gum the 
second strip and apply to the bottom cards in like 
manner. The cases are now ready for filling, 
numbering, and lettering. At the left of the tri- 
angles write on the free space of the cards the num- 
ber of the negative which it covers, and on the 
left-hand side its name. On the binding at the 
left may be written the general title of the collection. 
If, for instance, they are foreign views, write the 
name of the country,—as Italy, France, etc. 
The cases themselves are numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, etc., 
and the negatives have their numbers in white 
ink on the margin of the film. It will thus be seen 
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that the negatives go in series of fives, one of the 
easiest ways of numbering. 

The indexing is as simple as the cases. The 
number of the case is written in the book and 
below it the numbers and titles of the negatives 
which it contains. Thus, Number of case, 5. 
General title, Italy. Sub-title, Florence. Num- 
bers of negatives with titles: — 

No. 21. Along the Arno. 

No. 22. Ponte Vecchio. 

No. 23. Goldsmiths’ Shops. 

No. 24. Piazza del Limbo. 

No. 25. Ponte San Trinita. 
It is a very easy matter to “‘locate” any negative 
when they are marked and indexed in this manner. 
The cases are set on the free or open end, when 
they are in this position the binding at the front 
and top protecting films from dust. They are 
slipped either into -pigeon-holes,— much the 
more convenient way —or into boxes. If one 
uses the white passe-partout binding, the number 
of the case may be marked on the edge in small 
figures; and if not, it is easy to count the numbers, 
for of course one would not store more than twenty 
in a pigeon-hole or box, and the receptacle would 
bear on the edge the numbers which it contained. 

One may make a hundred of these cases in an 
evening; and once used, they will be acknowledged 
as at once the simplest, cheapest, and handiest 
of all film cases. 


YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY 


It all happened in a long ago yesterday, yet the 
tale, borne ‘‘on the night-winds of the Past” 
to us of to-day, seems as fresh and as vivid as though 
brave Paul Revere and all his compatriots had not 
been dust this many a year. 
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‘Hushed are their battle-fields, ended their marches, 
Deaf are their ears to the drum-beat of morn,” 
and the lichens are covering the stones that mark 
their last resting-places, stealing even their names 
away. 

But they, the foundation layers of our nation, 
were the builders whose work is immortal. The 
great and noble structure which they bequeathed 
to us can never be taken from us. It is ours to 
enjoy, ours to leave unimpaired to our children. 
And how can we enhance this legacy? By pre- 
serving as far as possible the relics of those stirring 
times of the birth of the nation. Many, alas! 
have perished miserably, either through neglect 
or through vandalism, or through the mania 
for ‘‘improvement.”’ 

The present generation has, however, become 
aroused to the fact that three or four more decades 
of neglect will destroy even the few historical 
relics remaining to us, and is taking active meas- 
ures to preserve as many as are left, and where 
every trace is gone is erecting tablets to mark 
the historic spots. 

The National Historic Picture Guild in its work 
goes a step farther. It aims to preserve photo- 
graphically all existing relics of historical interest. 
It is no small task which it has set for itself. 

“To plant a colonie,” writes that old Virginian 
colonist, Captain John Smith, “it requires all 
best parts of art, courage, judgment, honesty, 
constancy, diligence, and industry, to do neere 
well.” 

Now, to plant an Historic Picture Guild the 
same requisites are needed, if we wish to do 
“‘neere well.” In addition it needs a spirit of 
patriotism such as animated Paul Revere when he 
rode forth into the night to spread the message for 
which the minute-men were waiting. 

The Guild is established. The Smithsonian 


Institution has approved of the enterprise and has 
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promised to take the collection into 
its custody. This means that the 
Guild will be among the national 
institutions. The work cannot be 
done in a day, a week, a year. The 
Guild has set itself three years in 
which to get together a goodly col- 
lection in suitable shape for deposit 
at Washington with Mr. Langley, 
the Curator of the Smithsonian. 

It is a laborious undertaking, but 
the promoters of the work are not 
easily disheartened, and are not 
appalled at the vastness of the object. 
The endowment fund will make it 
possible to greatly accelerate the 
labors, and to take care of the pict- 
ures which have already been 
generously donated. 

The work of collecting the pictures 
devolves on the amateurs. Do you not want some 
part and lot in this great matter? Do you not 
want to be connected with this important part of 
the nation’s records? Come, then. Contribute 
your quota of the ‘‘art, courage, judgment, honesty, 
constancy, diligence, and industry” required to 
make the Guild do ‘‘neere well.” Do it for the 
love of country, for the sake of preserving to future 
generations these priceless legacies before they 
slip forever from our grasp. 

Help us to bind the ages that are past with all 
the ages that are to be. 


ROUND ROBIN GUILD PHOTOGRAPHIC 
COMPETITION 


SupyEct for the March Competition, ‘“‘Still 
Life.” Closes April 30. 

First prize: A yearly subscription to Art in 
Photography, value $10.00. 

Second prize: $5.00 in photographic books or 
magazines, published or advertised by us, to be 
chosen by the winner. 

Third prize: The choice of a yearly subscription 
to the PHoto Era or the Practical Photographer. 

Fourth prize: One number of Art in Photog- 
raphy, value $2.00. 

SUBJECTS FOR COMPETITION 

February. — ‘‘Snow Scenes.” Closes March 31. 

March. — “‘Still Life.’’ Closes April 30. 

April. — ‘‘Cloud Study.”” Closes May 31. 

May. — ‘‘Animal Study.”’ Closes June 30. 

June. — ‘‘A Country Road.” Closes July 31. 

Special Competition. — ‘‘Old Acquaintances.” 
From five to ten character studies, preferably 
illustrating the inhabitants of ‘‘Our Village,” 
mounted on a folder which closes like a book. 
Closes March 31, 1905. Prizes $10.00 and $5.00, 
awarded only to satisfactory collections. An 
article suggesting treatment of subject will be found 
in the October, 1904, number of the PHoto ERA. 
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AWARDS 


ONLY three of the historical pictures received 
in the competition on this subject have been 
deemed worthy of award, and they are reproduced 
in this number. 

First prize: Battle Lawn, Concord, Mass., by 
Theodore C. Walker. 

Second prize: Washington’s Headquarters, 
White Plains, N. Y., by Fred Farrington. 

Third prize: San Luis Rey Mission, California, 
by Laurence Macomber. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


O. A. WARNER. — Cards of membership and 
circulars for the Round Robin Guild have been 
sent to you. We should be glad to have you send 
some California views as you suggest. Your 
camera is an excellent one. 


N. L. Battey. — The subject you suggest would 
be a desirable one for the Historic Collection, and 
we should be glad to receive a copy. Please give 
full details of the subject. 


D. P. Wittiams. — In making self-toning plati- 
num prints do not touch the surface of the prints 
with the fingers. Handle by extreme edges. 
Spots on the prints may be removed by brushing 
lightly with a diluted solution of acetic acid. 


R. Henry. — Hydrochinon may be used for 
gas-light papers, but gives harsher tones than the 
developer put up for the special brand of paper 
you are using. The uneven printing is doubtless 
due to the light striking the plate unevenly. Hold 
at about 12 inches from the light; and if the plate 
is a large one, it should be removed still farther. 
Keep the frame moving slightly during the printing 
process. Use acid hypo for fixing and you will 
avoid spotted prints. 


‘ G.R. THomas.— We prefer not to publish 
any formula for flash-light powders. The danger 
of accidents from the explosive quality of the 
materials makes it dangerous for one to handle them, 
and the powders being so cheap it is not worth 
while for one to run the risk of serious injury, 
through the compounding of flash-light powders 
or cartridges. 


NELLIE F.O.— A _ redeveloping solution may 
be made of pyro gallic ‘acid as follows: Pyro, 
3 grains; water, 4 0z.; 20-grain solution of nitrate of 
silver, 30 drops. Soak the negative until the film 
is well moistened, then place in the developer and 
rock the tray occasionally until the required density 
is obtained. Wash well and dry. If not dense 
enough, repeat the process. The silver in the 
solution is deposited on the plate and helps to 
intensify the negative. 


H. P. C.— Mounts such as are used in the 
édition de luxe of the PHoto Era may be obtained 
by sending direct to the PHoto Era. 
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will bring you samples of both domestic and 
imported papers, with prices of same. 

D. D. W. — Use non-halation plates for out-of- 
door photography at night. The exposure must be 
doubled, but there is little danger of overexposure. 
On a snowy night, or a night when the pavements 
are wet, an exposure of one minute will be sufficient, 
provided, of course, the street is well lighted. 
If the lights are gas, the exposure must be pro- 
longed to five or ten minutes. 

A. Hart. — The angle of a lens is the number 
of degrees included in the view, which with the 
ordinary lens is about sixty. If eighty or more 
degrees are included, the lens is called a “‘wide- 
angle” lens. A wide-angle lens is useful where 
the space is contracted, —for instance, in the 
making of interiors. A wide-angle lens has a 
short focus, and in order to have the image clearly 
defined the stops must be smaller than those used 
with the ordinary lens. 

M. B. Denton. — To remove prints from the 
mounts, throw them into a dish of lukewarm 
water and let them remain until the mount is 
softened, when the print is easily separated from 
the mount. While still wet, lay the print face down 
on a sheet of glass and wash off the paste which 
adheres to the back, with a soft sponge. The 
prints are then carefully dried on a flat, smooth 
surface, and may be remounted. Great care is 
necessary in the case of old photographs not to 
tear the print, the paper being much thinner and 
more tender than the paper used at the present 
day. 














We reprint on the following page the itineraries 
of a portion of the options which our photographic 
tours afford for the coming season. We are not 
able, owing to lack of space, to publish all of them 
this month, but will be pleased to give full in- 
formation to any interested reader. 

It will be remembered that last year we offered a 
prize of the cost of the trip to the member making 
the best set of pictures. This had the disadvantage 
that there was no way of rewarding adequately 
the good prints in the unsuccessful sets. This 
year we shall offer to purchase the forty best prints 
submitted at $10 apiece. The conditions are the 
same as last year, that the prints, mounted and 
marked with a device or motto, shall be delivered 
at our office before Dec. 1, 1905, accompanied by 
the negatives. We shall have the right to make 
any use desired of the prints purchased, or their 
negatives. All unsuccessful prints, and all neg- 
atives will be returned to the owners on or before 
March 1, 1906. If less than twenty persons make 
the trip, the number of prints purchased may, at 
the discretion of the PHoto Era, be proportion- 
ally reduced. 

The prices which we name for our trips may 
appear higher than those advertised by other 
conductors. Upon careful comparison of our 
prices and what we furnish with other published 


offerings, any experienced traveler will quickly. 


recognize that our tours are really the cheapest. 
We pay every calculable expense of travel from 
start to finish except laundry, baths, and beverages 
ordered by the traveler. ‘These purely personal 
expenses cannot be assumed by any management, 
as they are entirely dependent on personal taste. 
We do pay all tips and fees of every kind, including 
the vexatious fees and charges for deck chairs on 
the Atlantic steamers. We also furnish three 
meals a day, in accordance with the custom of the 
country in which we may be stopping. Most 
conductors allow travelers to pay their own tips, 
and do not furnish a noon meal, on the ground that 
galleries and places of attraction are often not 
convenient to the hotel. The real reason is that 
by so doing, the tour can be advertised at a much 
lower rate. These expenses are usually estimated 
by the conductors themselves at a dollar or two a 
day, and they are as likely to be more as they are 
to be less. We believe that we can best serve our 
patrons’ interest as well as our own by making 
our prices inclusive of every legitimate expense. 
We can tip the servants of a hotel and provide 
meals for twenty people at least as well and cheaply 
as they can do it individually, and in practice we 
save our patrons at least twenty-five per cent of 
these charges by taking care of them in a lump. 
A waiter, for instance, is far better satisfied to be 
certain of to francs from a conductor, than to 
depend for 20 francs on the generosity or parsimony 
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of twenty travelers who are unused to the universal 
European habit of tipping, and disposed to resent 
it or feel imposed upon by the custom. The total 
necessary expenses for a trip of ninety days under 
our auspices may be estimated at about $25 or $30 
beside the cost of the trip, although by care 
this may be brought down still lower. This does 
not include photographic materials or souvenirs. 

One or two prospective travelers have inquired 
about the assignments of steamer berths. We can- 
not assign berths until just before sailing, because 
we are likely to get better berths at a late date 
than the minimum rate berths which are assigned 
us on early application. The only assurance we 
can make is that those applying earliest will be 
given the preference in the assignment of berths. 
Membership is secured by payment of $50, the 
balance to be paid three weeks before sailing. 
If for any reason the member is unable to go, the 
entire amount paid will be refunded at any time 
before the date of sailing. There is therefore no 
risk run by enrolling early, and it is only in this 
way that preference in assignments can be secured. 
Another argument for early joining is that the 
party will be absolutely limited to twenty, as 
no conductor can take care of a larger party 
successfully. 

These trips offer unrivaled opportunity for 
pictorialists to secure fine pictures. We see some 
of the most magnificent scenery of the world, and 
the opportunities for landscape photography are 
unlimited. We are continually in the presence 
of ancient civilizations, which have everywhere 
left ineffaceable memorials of the highest pictur- 
esqueness: We are ever in contact with people who 
in costume and customs are so different from us 
that they always appeal to us as pictorial material. 
We shall see day by day the greatest achievements 
of the human intellect in the domains of painting, 
sculpture, and architecture, and will thereby be 
instructed and inspired for artistic attainment 
ourselves. 

But photography is not all we go to Europe for. 
We can see grand scenery and strange people in 
our own country, but the only place to travel for 
mental broadening and _ uplifting is Europe. 
“The proper study of mankind is man,” and 
Europe has been the scene of the great achieve- 
ments of humanity for more than two thousand 
years. No sane and intelligent man can see 
Europe and compare the lives and activities of its 
people with our own without returning a better 
American, and thanking his stars that he was born 
an American. We offer the benefits of our party 
to every reader and his friends, and will give all 
who go with us advantages which they can enjoy 
under no other auspices. If you are thinking of 
Europe, or have any friends who are, let us know, 
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THE BRITISH JOURNAL PHOTOGRAPHIC ALMANAC 
AND PHOJOGRAPHER’S DAILY COMPANION. 
1905. Edited by Thomas Bedding, F.R.P.S. 
London, Henry Greenwood & Co. New 
York, G. Gennert. 

Bulkier than ever before, this admirable collec- 
tion of practical articles and still more practical 
advertisements comes once more to our desk. 
As we place it among its portly companions and 
predecessors, the shelf groans, and we call the 
janitor to shore up the bookcase, and wonder 
what we shall do when the next one comes. Seri- 
ously, the book is a valuable addition to any 
photographer’s library. It contains a wealth of 
practical articles, and a mass of tables and formulas 
which have long been regarded as standard. The 
book may be had from any stock dealer in the 
United States. 


PHOTOGRAMS OF THE YEAR 
Dawbarn & Ward. New 
& Ward. 

This annual fills a place which no other book 
in English does, in giving a review of the prin- 
cipal fields of artistic photographic endeavor of 
the year, and a magnificent choice of pictures 
from all schools and countries, fully representing 
the best work of the year of all schools. The 
aim of the editors is each year to bring some new 
group of earnest workers into the field of inter- 
national knowledge, and they reach out into all 
the far corners of the earth in this endeavor. The 
quality of the reproductions is very high, and the 
book is a most valuable companion for the serious 
student of photographic art. 


1904. London, 
York, Tennant 


DiE PHOTOGRAPHISCHE KUNST IM JAHRE 1904. 
Dritter Jahrgang. Herausgegeben von F. 
Matthies-Masuren. Verlag von Wilhelm 
Knapp, Halle a. S. 

Surpassing in size of page, quality of reproduc- 
tions, and excellence of typography any year book 
published, this is the xe plus ultra of photographic 
annuals. The publishers and editors seem to be 
able to command any picture which they desire, 
and there is no school or prominent group of 
workers in Europe which is not represented by 
the best and newest work of its most talented 
workers. This book contains the most representa- 
tive collection of artistic photography that we have 
yet seen, and is well worth the price of 8 marks, 
even though the text is in German. 


DiE BILDMASSIGE PHOTOGRAPHIE. Erstes Heft, 
Landschaften. Wilhelm Knapp, Halle 


1904. 
a. S. 
This is essentially the same work as “Fotografie 
als Kunst,” previously reviewed by us, save that 
the text is in German instead of in Dutch. It 
is the first number of a quarterly periodical. 


The 





NOTES AND NEWS 





second number, soon to be issued, will be devoted 
to portrait photography, and will contain the work 
of some of the best European and American 


photographers. Single copies cost 5.50 marks, 
and the yearly subscription is 16 marks. 


Tue Lens and Brush Club of Boston will 
hold a loan exhibition of the finest portrait and 
landscape photography obtainable, extending from 
April 24 to May 20. It is the purpose of the 
committee to conduct this exhibition on similar 
lines to the annual exhibition of the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society of London. Already many of 
the leading professional and amateur workers of the 
country have promised their support, and every- 
thing now indicates an exhibition of exceptional 
artistic excellence. The committee in charge of 
this exhibition is composed of Morris Burke 
Parkinson, chairman, Charles W. Hearn, secretary, 
J. H. Garo, E. L. Byrd, James Stuart Campton, 
and Day Baker. 

Professional and amateur workers who desire 
to exhibit can obtain all information by addressing 
the secretary of the committee, Charles W. Hearn, 
394 Boylston Street, Boston. 


HINTS ON THE USE OF THE RoOyLE LINING 
BEVELER. John Royle & Sons, Paterson, N. J. 
This is another of the pleasing little books 
issued by this firm to explain the principles and 
methods of operation of their machines. It is at- 
tractively printed and illustrated with specimens 
of the work done by the machine: It will be sent 
free on request to any one interested in photo- 
engraving machinery, as will any other literature 
published by the firm. 


THE teaching of photography by means of mail 
criticism seems to be on the increase. This affords 
a simple and scientific method whereby those liv- 
ing in small places can receive instruction as good 
as that obtainable by those who live in the metrop- 
olis. Milton Waide has formed a correspondence 
school for the teaching of his ‘One Man Method,” 
and offers to every one interested in photography, 
be he professional, amateur, or beginner, a free 
prospectus for a postal. If you are interested in 
improving your work, and want sound and help- 
ful constructive criticism, write for the prospectus. 
If you are a professional, and find it hard to make 
both ends meet, write and find out about the 
““One Man Method.” 


THE Boston Camera Club will exhibit a fifty- 
frame exhibition from the American Federation 
of Photographic Societies at its rooms at 50 Brom- 
field Street, Boston, Mass., from March 1 to 11 
inclusive, and an exchange exhibition from the 
Portland Camera Club from March 15 to 25 inclu- 
sive. Both exhibitions will be open to the public. 
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